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2/16/2005 10:30 PM 
a-nuc book/transcriptions 

The Anti-Proliferation and Arms Control Hoaxes 

(transcription from notes of night of 2-15-05, after hearing end of Krasny Forum, with 
Selig Harrison, Sid Drell, Joe Cirincione—see) 

The USG—in particular, the JCS, but with the compliance of all presidents and top aides 
(sometimes with some frustration, sometimes not)—has never been willing to accept any 
restraint whatever on US development, production, threat or use of nuclear weapons. 

(The JCS have never willingly accepted restraints on testing, but this has had a mixed 
history). 

This has always precluded effective restraint on overall offensive forces of the Soviet 
Union (though the somewhat unforeseen mutual restraint on theater missiles was 
significant, and the later de-MIRVing of strategic missiles, though this may soon be 
undone. Likewise the moratorium on testing—which is in danger—and the ban on 
ABMs, likewise.) Supposed US dedication to achieving effective mutual arms control, 
either towards truly significant reductions or towards a more stable posture, has always 
been a fraud: not merely ineffective but wholly deceptive, both expected and intended to 
“fail.” 

Likewise, in the absence of compliance with Article VI of the NPT, calling for reductions 
by the NWS (nuclear weapons states) toward abolition of nuclear weapons, further 
proliferation seems inevitable, as was always foreseen. But US policies covertly 
tolerating or even encouraging and supporting proliferation have always gone beyond the 
provocative nature of US weapons programs. 

How could this be true? For the following reason, I believe. The US has always, since 
1945, wanted to maintain—as a basic instrument of its foreign policy— a credible threat 
of first-use of nuclear weapons, US initiation of nuclear warfare. For that threat to be 
credible enough to be generally effective, the US must have considerable basis for 
confidence (not, perhaps, absolute assurance) that such nuclear warfare would be one¬ 
sided: i.e. that there would be no nuclear reciprocation by the targets of US nuclear attack 
or their possible allies, the Soviets or, later, Chinese. 

At the beginning of the nuclear era, the latter condition was assured by the US monopoly 
of nuclear weapons. Despite initial warnings by nuclear scientists that this would last 
only four or five years, President Truman and many of his advisors (like Gen. Leslie 
Groves) believed it would last much longer, indeed indefinitely. Basic foreign policy 
aims and tactics reflected this belief. But when the Soviets did explode a device after 
four years, ... 
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Since the monopoly was lost in 1949 (or effectively in 1951-52: it was assumed correctly 
that it would take a while for the Soviets to deploy operational weapons), US nuclear 
weapons policy has been based on the axiom that it was both possible and essential for 
the US to maintain continuously, into the foreseeable future, a clear and overwhelming 
superiority in strategic nuclear weapons capability against the Soviet Union (and any 
subsequent nuclear weapons state). 

2-18-05 

Why was this worth striving to achieve? My thesis is that “superiority,” so long as it 
could be maintained, held out the hope that the US could continue to make credible first- 
use threats, against allies or clients of the Soviet Union and against the Soviet Union 
itself, despite the possession of nuclear weapons by the SU.' 

Superiority in this functional sense did not merely mean greater numbers of weapons, or 
more powerful warheads, or more advanced weapons, although all of these were desired 
and sought, and were seen as elements of the overall superiority. It had to reflect, as 
well, relative operational capabilities which depended on choices and practices of both 
sides, reflecting what came to be known as the overall “posture” of each: bases, 
vulnerability, ranges of vehicles, accuracy of weapons, command, control and 
communications, alert, training and practice, warning systems. 

The “bottom line” estimate of US strategic “superiority”—as seen above all by the 
Soviets—had to reflect both US and SU beliefs that: 

i)The US could disarm the Soviet Union in a first-strike against its military forces, in 
particular its strategic nuclear forces (capable of reaching the US), eliminating its 
ability to retaliate against the US or, at least, limiting it to a level very far below total 
devastation. 

ii) The Soviets could not do this to the US. The Soviets could not disarm the US in a 
first-strike; they could not prevent US retaliation that would totally devastate the SU. 

Given this asymmetry in strategic nuclear forces, military and civilian advisors argued, 
the Soviets would be deterred from responding to a limited US first-use of nuclear 
weapons against one of their satellites, allies or perhaps even their own forces (especially 
outside their borders: e.g. in Iran) by the fear that the US respond to even a limited 
nuclear attack on our own forces or our allies by an all-out, disarming strike against the 
SU. Or alternatively, they would fear that the US might choose to escalate in a more 
limited way, but “raising the bet” by attacking more violently than the Soviets had 
responded: again, in some confidence that the Soviets would have to back down at some 
point, rather than see the conflict “explode” by a full first-strike by the US. 

Under these circumstances, it was believed, the US could threaten credibly to attack 
opposing forces or other targets in, say, China, Iran, Turkey, Vietnam, Korea, Laos with 
tactical nuclear weapons. It would not be deterred from carrying out such threats, if 
necessary, by SU possession of nuclear weapons, because it would be confident (even if 
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not certain) that the Soviets would not make a nuclear response, even if they had 
threatened to do so. Soviet threats of “defending” their allies or clients from US nuclear 
attacks by their own nuclear response would turn out to be bluffs; the Soviets would 
simply be too afraid to carry out such threats, in view of US superiority. 

In fact, it could be enough—for US threats to be effective, or even nuclear attacks 
to be adequately safe—if the US simply appeared to believe that their efforts to achieve 
this superiority had been successful. To give that appearance, it was necessary and might 
well be sufficient for the US to make a significant investment of resources, effort and 
testing. Normal bureaucratic and political proclivities would usually ensure that the 
officials making these investments would convince themselves, and others, that they had 
not wasted the effort (and bureaucrats in other countries would understand that). Even if 
the Soviets believed the US to be wrong about this, it would not be safe for them to try to 
demonstrate that in war; that would be a lose-lose situation. 

On the other hand, if an effort to test, produce and deploy weapons in numbers and types 
capable of disarming the Soviets were not made, the US certainly couldn’t convince 
others nor even credibly pretend to believe that they could take the risk of initiating 
nuclear war under any circumstances. There would not be sufficient reason to believe, 
with any confidence, that the Soviets might not respond in kind to any attack on their 
allies or themselves. Their risk in doing so would not be any greater than that faced by 
the US, at any given level of escalation. 


1 (Actually, the Soviets were, in reality, willing to accept this relative status longer than 
was foreseen: really till Brezhnev took over in 1964 with a promise to Soviet Armed 
Forces to achieve parity. The US purported mistakenly to believe that throughout the 
decade from 1954 to 1964 the Soviets were bending every effort not only to neutralize 
US superiority but to achieve first-strike superiority themselves. Thus the supposed 
“bomber gap” and then the “missile gap,” followed by a supposed effort to achieve a 
first-strike capability by putting missiles in Cuba in 1962, to “overturn” the strategic 
balance.) 







